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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the conference reported in this 
document was to improve and coordinate state-level efforts to 
ameliorate the crisis of adolescent pregnancy. The document includes 
summaries of addresses by Edgar May, vice-president of the American 
Public Welfare Association's board of directors; Ann Rosewater, staff 
director of the Select Committee of Children, Youth, and Families of 
the United States House of Representatives; and Stephen Heintz, 
commissioner of the Connecticut Department of Income Maintenance. May 
stresses the need for state action in combating the problem of 
teenage pregnancy, Rosewater examines teenage pregnancy issues from 
the federal perspective, and Heintz discusses adolescent pregnancy 
within the larger social context of poverty in the United States. 
Statements are included from two panels of speakers representing 
human services, health, education, and employittent and training 
programs in different states: (1) Linda Reivitz (Wisconsin); (2) 
Suzanne Dandoy (Utah); (3) Jerry Evans (Idaho); (4) Sallie Soule 
(Vermont); (5) Robert Fulton (Oklahoma); (6) Bernard Turnock 
(Illinois); (7) Adna Thomas (West Virginia); and (8) Lorraine Aronson 
(Connecticut). Also included is a statement by Irving Harris, a 
spokesperson from private business who is also president of a fund 
for pregnancy prevention programs. Small group meetings were held to 
allow state teams to form strategies and these strategies are 
summarized in team reports from 15 states. ^Iso included are an 
address by Robert Ivry speaking for the **New Chance" intervention 
program and conference chairperson Ruth Massinga's summary of 
opportunities for action. (NB) 
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I he i7it('rpictatio7i\ mid (onilusions awfanifd in ihi^ puhluatio7i 
jcprcsnit the vieivs of llir iijauiee (m aulhoi } and not ucifwarily thosf 
of the A'fott Foundalion, its trusters, o? of/uers 



H ammcr and nail, wood and sa\v,> the job site rings 
with the work in progress Laborers, blueprint in hand, step 
back to inspe'.t their handiwork — aware of the work 
undone, yet envisioning the resuhs. Theirs is an individual ,> 
but a collective task. 

On August 10-12, 1986, seventy-five executive-level 
administrators representing human service, health, labor, 
and education departments in seventeen states convened at 
the VVingspread facility in Racine, Wisconsin to continue a 
work also in progress. VVingspread II — ' State Action on 
Adolescent Pregnancy/' is part of the continuing conversa- 
tions aimed at improving and coordinating state-level efforts 
to thwart the crisis of adolescent pregnancy. State teams.> 
comprised of each of the four disciplines, met together for 
three days to define the problems, pursue the opportunities, 
and build strategies for interagency coordination. 

Each discipline represented knows of the slow and 
frustrating progress toward prevention and amelioration of 
teen pregnancy; each has a vision of preserving the family 
and moving pregnant and already parenting teens toward 
self-sufficiency. The mission of VVingspread II, as with 
VVingspread I, was not to offer pat answers, no ''silver 
bullets,'' but to devise an interdisciplinary approach for a 
problem too large for any one state, any one agency, any 
one program. Through face-to-face discussions, the pai- 
ticipants roughed out a blueprint for action. 

As Frank Lloyd Wright, architect of the Wingspread 
facility, would attest, a work in progress may or may not 
follow the original design. The exact proportions of the task 
may change. There are many hard decisions still to be 
made. But at least one thing is certain. To effectively build 
upon the foundations already in place — the research, the 
demonstration projects, th^ program successes — a multiplic- 
ity of laborers is needed, each with particular expertise. 
Though different in skill,^ approach,^ and scope ,> each must 
build from a common blueprint. Theirs too is an indi- 
vidual v yet a collective task. 
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'^Th^ most encouraging result of this 
conference has already been achieved. 
It^s "'ou, this audience. Pm highly 
encouraged that for the fir ^t time in my 
memory I see so many of the key 
players of state government banding 
together to tackle a profound and scary 
social dilemma. — Edgar May 
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Coalitions of diversity 



TThc Honorable Edgar May,^ 
Vermont state senator and vicj- 
prcsident of the American Public- 
Welfare Association's (APWA) 
Board of Directors, set the tone for 
Wingsprcad II in his op'^mmg 
remarks. Addressing the gathering 
of health commissioners, education 
officials, employment and training 
professionals, and social service 
leaders. May commissioned them 
as **the people who can make a 
difference ..together." "We are 
here,'' he said, ''because we're 
confronted by an unprecedented 
American crisis. A cpsis in the 
American family and particularly 
that part of the American family, 
or more accurately the nonfamily, 
that we as public officials are 
responsible for. And, as usual, 
amid the crises of the human con- 
dition, too few people are listening 
and loo few are doing something 
about it." 

Referring to his earlier work,> 
The Wasted Americans, lor which he 
received a Pulit/.er Prize,^ May 
dubbed the population of pregnant 
anc^ parenting teens as the ''new 
wasted Americans. " Of them, he 
said, "They're a burgeoning 
tragedy more complex, more dif- 
ficult, and more likely to remain a 
public burden than the bedraggled 
army who peopled my book a 
quarter of a century ago " 

The proportions of the problems 
surrounding teen pregnancy are 
monumental, with more than half 
of the expenditures for aid to 



lamilies with dependent children 
(AFDC). Medicaid, and food 
stamps paying for children haxing 
children or the aitermath — the con- 
tinuing cycle of dependency. In 
\'ermont, the most rural staie in 
the nation, according to May, 
more than a third of all welfare 
lamilies headed by n omen under 
age thirty are those who had 
children as teenagers Rather than 
continuing the litany oi data, May 
focused the debate on the impor- 
tance of seeing the individual crisis 
involved — of "Gloria," a sixteen- 
year-old mother who previously 
had fourteen different home 
addresses in six years, or the 
youngest AFDC recipient in his 
state, an eleven-year-cid also with 
a child. The crisis can be defined 
by the ilesh and blood people who 
make \\\ the case records and data 
that can be found in uny state. 

Where tc^ begin? May empha- 
sized that "the leadership role, the 
innovating role, the baton-carriers 
of yesteryear are no longer in view 
or on the horizon.*' lic stressed 
that if the states don't tackle the 
issue, > no one will. "In Washing- 
lon,. there is no longer the crucible 
of soci'^1 change That ciucible 
now ca )nly be and nuist be 
transferred to the states. 'I'he 
iederal government, thrashing 
about in a sea of red ink that 
threatens not only its credibility 
but .our whole economic future, 
isn't going to be the point man for 
significant social reibnn." 
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Rather than being discouraged 
by that reality, May welcomed the 
challenge before states to respond 
to the dilemma. States, he sa.^, 
'*have the capacity, the energy^. 
the talent, the diversity to take the 
baton... and the diversity of this 
audience is a first step to proving 
that argument.'' 

Second, May pointed out that 
there is no broad-based constitu- 
ency for tackling the problem of 
adolescent pregnancy. In the wake 
of sophisticated, professional lobby-* 
ing where the most powerful often 
overshadow the most needy, it is 
imperative that the states become 
the advocates for the children who 
have children **The children who 
have children are hidden behind 
the dingy walls of the walk-ups 
and in the dim light of the trailers 
and shacks in our back country 
roads. There will be no Easter 
Seals, no posters with child and an 
extended belly in order to look for 
pu!)lic sympathy There are few if 
any advocates, and without us they 
may have none. " 

On marshalling public and legis- 
lative support. May offered a 
three-pronged approach. Urst i.s to 
be prepared to challenge and reject 
some failed social policy. States 
need to examme spending 
priorities, for example, the logic of 
spending $7 million for new metal 
guardrails for highways as opposed 
to allocating comparable amounts 
for children who i e having 
children. Or, for example, spend- 



ing only S200.00 a month for an 
average child in foster care versus 
the S40,000 annually required to 
manitain a young offender in a 
juvenile jail. 

Second, states need to recruit 
some formidable allies. "We need 
the powerful and skillful voices of 
the private sector social agencies to 
help us." Rather that being 
distinct and separate,> with distin».t, 
.separate languages and turf, states 
need to marshall well-funded, arti- 
culate, divergent forces — for exam- 
ple those in the ^ibortion debate — 
to talk to each other and join in 
the (effort to rescue our children. 

Third, a vast community of 
volunteers is needed to make the 
'^community of caring'' a reality. 
States need to drav upon the 
generosity, talent, and support of 
community resources — to channel 
and direct their energies. 

Finally, May believes there is 
hope in the legislatures. Speaking 
iron his experience as chair of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
for the state of Vermont, May 
said, ''1 believe ihat the continuing 
stress the federal budget cuts have 
placed on appropriations commit- 
tees hab brought the need for 
clearer thinkmg,> the need for sort- 
ing ou: priorities,> and I think 
we're doing that/' Although, he 
warned, prevention dollars are^ 
early victinis,> more and more 
discussions aie focusing on cost- 
benefit ratios — what are we buy- 
ing, what are we getting, how do 
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A Centralized Agenda 



wc know / 'I'hc annual cost ol 
housing si\('"cn-ycar-()l(l "Crloria" 
and her baby is $7,344.00. II you 
multiply (hat over a possible 
decade or two of dependency, the 
numbers are ovcruhelmuig 
"That's compelhng testiinonv 

In closing. May stressed that the 
executive branch ai.d the legisla- 
tive branch must be wilhng to 
exper.men*. to tesi,> and fai! 'f 
necessary. It is necessary that "the 
M()i\ nuKst go back to the begin- 
ning if It's going to be believed 
and effective. Our beginning here 
is our first achievement, our com- 
ing together. For the llrst tim*', 
joining that diversity ol leadership 
and talents so essential to addres- 
sing a watershed issue.'* 

If that same diversity is not 
translated to each state and com- 
munity reprcsenfecb states will 
have achieved nothing more than a 
false start The same coalitions ol 
diversity, augmented \)\ the skilled 
community voices who can help, 
must be built at home 



^^ The real need is to provide 
a centralized a^enda,^ to 
program togeiher,^ to budget 
together. '' 

Ann Rosewater, staff director 
of the Select ^>)mmittee ol 
Clhildren, Youth, ^ and Families of 
the U S. House ol Repres-nta- 
tives,^ piesentecl an overview of 
teen })regnancy issues from the 
lederal perspective. Summarizing a 
select committee survey of gover- 
nors to determine what efforts the 
states were making to deal with 
teen {)regnancy .and parenting, 
Rosewater sta;cJ: 

• There is a lack of public 
understanding about the size 
and scope of the problem and,> 
in fact, the states themselves 
do not exactly know the size 
and scope. 

• 'Fhe community is largely 
ambivalent toward the issues 
surrounding adolescent 
pregnancy, 

• VVhere programs do exist, 
there is a lack of support ser- 
vices to improve clients' access 
to them. 

• Agency rivalries and incom- 
patible procedures stand in 
the way of creating effective 
ways to address the problem. 

• 'Fhe youthfulness, immaturity, 
and limited resources of 
clients arc barriers to effective 
programs. 
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• In light of declining federal 
funds, states often have 
unstable funding sources. 

* There is a lack of coordination 
among existing services and,^ 
in some instances, insufficient 
or nonexistent services to 
coordinate. 

The sum of the committee's 
findings was that current efforts to 
turn the tide of adolescent 
pregnancy were *'too few, too late, 
uncoordinated, and lacking suffi- 
cient resources." Nevertheless, 
Rosewater sees both an opporti ii- 
ity and a challenge for states and 
expressed that, '^togccher, you 
have a chance, a real chance." 

The role of state leaders is really 
twofold: to help families function 
and to ensure the economic pro- 
ductivity of the states. Families 
that cannot function will not add 
to the economic productivity of the 
state. Agencies must realize that 
everyone is trying to ichieve the 
same goals: giving kids competence 
in a range oi ways that will 
improve their health, train them 
for self-sufilciency, and enable 
them to become productive adults. 

Those groups not ordinarily seen 
as program participants — parents, 
churches, community-based organi- 
zations, the private sector, founda- 
tions, corporations — need to be 
pulled into the discussions. The 
private sector, in particular, has 
something to gain from increased 
economic productivity and, ibr 



that reason, have ^ reason to 
contribute. 

For teenagers, the kinds oi' inter- 
vention states can provide comes 
at the most vulnerable time in 
their lives. Th'^y need recreation, 
after-school activities, adult super- 
vision, things that fill the void that 
they're crying about. Rosewater 
contends, "the lack of those 
things — the lack of time tor parent 
and child interaction, the lack of 
someone rooting for them — means 
they're sayiiig to themselves,. T 
need somebody for me. J need 
somebody to love me.' 

At the local level, some of the 
most promismg interventions come 
in the form of school-based com- 
prehensive service centers. While 
no panacea, they iollow some oi 
the principles identified as critical 
to teen pregnancy prevention and 
amelioration: they serve young 
people wheie they are,, they make 
a range of services available; they 
deal with young men as well as 
young women. 

One ray of hope — Congress is 
addressing the issue of adolescent 
pregnancy in a bipartisan f^:shicn 
and beginning to own up to the 
importance of prevention c.:\ well. 
It's asking the same questions — 
what are we buying and ibr 
whom, what are we getting,, is it 
saving us money'^ It is important 
both to reject iailed policy and 
accept successiul,^ proven, cost- 
eifective programs that do exist. 
The leadership ei'iorts and prom is- 
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A LARGER VIEW 



ing interventions coming forth 
from the states arc to be 
•xpplauded. 

In conclusion ,> Rosew^aer 
reasoned that an integrated 
approach to the problems of 
adolescent pregnancy and paren- 
ting makes such common sense 
because the problems are clearly 
interrelated. "Children don't 
divide up their fears and their 
needs. Some of the hurdles ir.volve 
talking to people you may often 
not want to talk to or who may 
not agree with you. Wc must forge 
more consensus, find more com- 
mon ground, and gain the support 
and encouragement of many wliom 
all of us would have seen as skep- 
tics. We no longer have the Irxury 
of being isolationists.'' 



There can he no more 
important task than a m^^jor 
natiojiwide investment in t^e 
well being o f poor children and 
(he strength and self -sufficiency 
of their families, 

Stephen Heintz, commissioner 
of the Connecticut Department of 
Income Maintenance, framed the 
discussion of adolescent pregnancy 
within the larger social context of 
poverty in this country, **Even in 
a period of economic growth and 
sort of a renaissance of the 
American spirit and of feeling 
good about our country and all 
those things that we have to be 
proud of, we also have this conim- 
uing nightmare, this American 
tragedy of poverty." 

The statistics of children in 
poverty are sobering: one child out 
of cv2ry four is born into poverty; 
among blacks, the rate doubles; for 
Hispanics, the population is almost 
as high. The problems these 
children face are acute, and the 
numbers are growing. A major 
contributor to that growth rate is 
children having childien. 

For administrators of human 
services programs, the implications 
of poverty in this country are 
frustrating and complex. Too 
often, those in the greatest position 
to influence change have taken a 
defensive posture about poverty 
and about the welfare system they 
are responsible for administering. 
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Administrators, who arc uniqucK' 
situated both to hear the pubHc 
cynicism about welfare and to 
experience firsthand the flaws and 
successes on a day-to-day basis, 
however, are expressly qualified to 
lead the debate about the future of 
public welfare and take positive 
action to affect change. 

With that focus,^ the American 
FubPc Welfare Association 
(APWA) dctcnnincd to reexamine 
the whole welfare system and 
frame very specific proposals to 
significantly reduce the number of 
children in poverty. A geographi- 
cally and politic .lly diverse com- 
mittee of human scrx icc commis- 
sioners formed the steering com- 
mittee for the welfare reform 
projects '^Matter of Commit- 
ment." Throughout the projc( t,,, 
commissioners and staff met with 
members of Congress and thai 
dialogue, and the resulting coali- 
tions, continue today. I'he first 
conversations resulted in the 
reform policy statement, Irnrstirio 
in Poor Children and llmr Farnilhs,^ 
which targets five major p()li( y 
areas- income security,, education 
and employment,^ teen piegnanc\ ,^ 
child and spousal abusc^ anci 
access to he^.lth cai*e A subset to 
those issues are concerns about 
housing, federal tax poli(\,. state 
fiscal capacity, and service 
delivery, 

''Society has a responsibility to 
help the poor,, but we also know 
that individuals, to the extent 'hex 



arc aUc should ttike (oniiol of 
then own li\c> and imj)r()\e their 
condition and that of their 
children," said Heint/ For the 
induidual, this means deciding not 
to have children until they can he 
nurtured in a healthy family 
en\ ircnimeni ,« staying in school, 
finding and keeping a job. As a 
society, it means in\'cstmg in 
needed :nil(l care and rational 
employment practices that 
enhance', not restrict, our abilities 
to parent our children. With 7'^ 
percent of the nroihers in this 
country nrth S( hool-aged children 
now working, and wMh millions of 
single-parrnt householdj),. society is 
not well cc|uippecl for supporting 
their efforts to work through day 
care, medual benefits, changes in 
work practices and wo'k hours 
Social programs ^imoly have not 
kept pace with societal changes of 
the last fifiy years. 

The work on income se( Urit\ 
and teen pregnane) is the cor- 
nerstone of the entire effort 
.'Mihough traditional \icws of 
'famil\' ha\e now changed, the 
famil\ remains the priiiKU)' 
burlding block of society The 
polic'cs that e\'()lve from this pio- 
cess will be designed to strengthen 
tiie functions of families, including 
physical safet\\, ec onormc security^ 
health and personal de\'elc^pinent , 

An eaily conclusion of the pro- 
ject was that these are^ not issues 
tha* can be resolved indepen- 
(lentiy, Rather, said HeintZy "it is 
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going (0 take ihc vOiu cited elToits 
ol our colleagues in education,> in 
healtli, and in employment services 
to really make the kind of impact 
on teenage pregnancy that we all 
think is essei..ial to this broader 
picture of 1 Iping to reduce pov- 
erty among children/' This ongo- 
ing dialogue — thinkii.-, about how 
to link these vital areas — needs to 
continue^ not only *o help reduce 
teenage pregnancy and children 
h'r ing children ,^ but to,, "help 
build the kind of society that we 
all firmly believe in and hope to 
have 
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Raising the Framework 




Defining the Problem- 
Pursuing Solutions 



T!^1k" loiuulation rn 
phur, ( oiilc'ix'iu r |)<u tu ipaiits 
'H\j;aii rolling up thrir slc(*\rs 
.() raise tho iVaiiu'work In 
(lis( i|)linar\ panci.s and statr 
trains srt to work (iuiing ses- 
sions on ''Dcfinuig Prol)l(*ins — 
Pursuing Solutions * and 
' ' 1 ntcragcncv Coordination — 
Problems and Opportunities/* 
State teams hammered ou! 
agendas for action, l^ach pro- 
lession shared an indnidual 
perspective ol aciolesceni 
pregnanes and what answers i: 
has found 



Crary Crossley, labor market 
inibrr nation and r'c search associate 
lor the Inter si .,c Conference of 
Employment Security Ageneies,> 
moderated a panel of four speakers 
representrng human services, 
health, education,> and employnrcnt 
and trainrn^^ pr'ogr\ ins in different 
states 

• Human Services — Wisconsin 

''One of the things we ^ve found 
is that the coordination concept 
works. 

Reccntly,^ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
was singlcd-out as having the 
worst teen pregnancy problem in 
the country. That shocking realiza- 
tion has resulted in increased press 
attention and statewide strategies 
aimed at '*doing something'' to 
deal with the problen^. 

A study revealed that in Wiscon- 
sin, about 7,000 teen mothers arc 
receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC); that 
compared to single mothers who 
gave birth beyond age twenty, 
single teen mothers had more 
children,, were more likely to be a 
minority, were married less often, 
were twice more likely to receive 
AFDC,. were more likely to get 
food stamps, less likely to get child 
support,, and made on average 
about $2,000 less per year if in 
fact they were working. 
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Founds to confront the issue — not 
directly available lioni the legisla- 
ture — were pooled from sev eral 
sources. Monies were obtained 
from the federal social service 
block grant, the maternal and 
child health block grant, and work 
incentive (WIN) demonstration 
funds. An additional $1 million for 
leen pregnancy projects came from 
a state initiative called Pregnancy 
Options, and $700,000 was obtamed 
for pregnancy prevention 

The approach is threefold: 1) 
pregnancy prevention — reducint^ 
the incidence of unintended 
pregnancies and early education 
about pregnancy, health, and 
reproduction; 2) pregnancy 
intervention — increasing pregnancy 
options and crisis support and 
reducing complications of preg- 
nancy, the incidence of low-birth- 
weight babies, and infant mortal- 
ity; and 3) teen parent and infant 
intcrv entinn — pioviding parenting 
skills, obtaining high school 
credentials, decrcasmg depend - 
encyv getting public assistant e.> and 
improving child and mfant 
development. 

Early results of these efforts 
show the followmg: 

• Programs must focus on 
young men as well as young 
women. More attention is 
needed here, 

• The preferred setting for 
pregnancy prevendon pro- 
grams is in the schools. 



preicKibK middle schools 
Although (Jiie of the hardest to 
negoiijitCy school -based pio- 
grams are successful.^ and 
parent iiuoKement and sup- 
porr,> while difficult to obti'Mi.> 
is crucial 

• I'here must be different 
approaches for different target 
group:)— yo" can't talk to an 
eight -year- old about job skills, 
for example. 

• leen age rs as peer facilitators 
are very successful, 

• The (Oordmation concept 
works — there are a greater 
number of joint efforts, more 
refeirals among agencies and,^ 
in general, increased com- 
munity awareness. 

• The goals, priorities, and 
strategies of programs for 
economic self-sufficiency and 
pregnancy prevention are 
quitf^ similar. In one scliool 
district,> in which there is a 
self-sufllcieney project, the 
dropout rate for teen parents 
has been cut from 48 percent 
to 0 percent, 

• The most reliable indicator of 
teen pregnancy is being poor 
One of the best ways to deal 
witli that is aggressive child 
.^upp()rt eflorts. 

Future initiatives will concen- 
trate on these same areas with 
more' attc'^non to geogi aphically 
identifying and targeting high-risk 
areas One program idea is to offer 
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high-risk teens S300 coll 'gc 
scholarships for every year of high 
school completed without paren- 
ting, either by not getting preg- 
nant opting to give up their 
childien for adoption. 

Linda Reivitz, Secretary of the 
IVisconsw Department of Health and 
Social Services 



• Health— Utah 

'Wof only does teenage preg- 
nancy have a,, impact on the 
mother — who may have compli- 
cating maternal problems — and 
effects on the child — who may be 
born with a less than satisfactory 
start in life or may actually die as 
a result of being born to a teen 
mother — but it has impacts on the 
health care delivery system. 

The health care field has some 
specific concerns about the prob- 
lem of adolescent pregnancy 
Statistics point out that pregnant 
teens experience a number of 
medical problems that may either 
be directly related to the preg- 
nancy or specific to the lifestyles of 
young women, including: 

• a higher incidence of severe 
complications of pregnancy 
such as preeclampsia, anemia, 
difficulty with delivery, abnor- 
mal bleeding,^ preterm 



deliver) , and prolonged labor; 

• a much higher rate oi low- 
birth-weight babies (about one 
in ten or double those in the 
20-25 year age group), parti- 
cularly among those without 
proper prenatal care; 

• a higher incidence of con- 
genital malformations among 
babies, 

• a higher rate of infant deaths 
in the first year of life, parti- 
cularly for babies born to 
mothers age 17 and younger 
(nearly double for the 25-35 
age group); 

• the highest ratio of induced 
abortions per thousand births 
(one in five), 

• a six to seven times higher 
rate of out-of-wedlock b» 
than women in their twenties, 

• frequent evidence of venereal 
disease, smoking, and alcoliol 
and drug abuse,, which contri- 
butes to low birth weight, 
debilitating or threatening 
infections, respiratory disease,, 
and other medical problems. 

Utah's approach is to separate 
teen pregnancy populations into 
two groups: those age 17 and 
under and those 18 and 19 years 
old. In the latter age group, the 
women predominately are married,, 
largely because early marriage and 
earl)' pregnancy are encouraged in 
Utah's culture. School-based pro- 
grams or family planning services 
offered through the state health 
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department are an absoluir im])os- 
sibility due to cultural constraints; 
therefore^ ellorts are geared to take 
care of women after they become 
))regnant. 

A high-risk maternal and infant 
health clinic, funded through the 
maternal and chilu health block 
grant, readies a considerable 
number of teenagers and other 
high-risk women Broad-based, 
comprehensive prenatal care is the 
main priority this year. The health 
department will b'^ asking the 
legislature to increase the cigarette 
tax and target that money for 
jjrenatal care programs, based on 
the ^'act of harmful effects of smok- 
ing to infants born to mothers who 
smoke. Fmally, in local rural 
health departments, programs 
aimed at parental education about 
the problems of teenage pregnancy 
will be funded with a view toward 
getting communities to coordinate 
resources to deal with the needs, 

Suzanne Datidoy. M D , Executive 
Director of the Utah Depart men i of 
Health 



• Education — Idaho 

"'We have an opportunity for 
interugencj agreements and 
cooperative arrangements, and we 
work very hard to see that when a 
student enters the system, whet^'^r 
it is healthy welfare, employm t, 
or education, that they're not just 
simply shuttled off to say, ^WelL 
we only deal with this part, you 
have to go and talk to so?neone else. 

With a po];)ulation of just over 
one inillion,^ Idaho has very lew 
pru ate and parochial schools A 
\er) strong conce{)t oi local control 
exists throughout the 115 school 
(listricts,^ although a provision in 
the Idaho rode gives authority to 
generally control and su{)ervise 
public schools to the state 
superintendent and board of 
education 

Efforts to confront the ))robIems 
oi adolescent pregnancy are 
liniited,^ ham];)ered by a variety of 
la( tors MK hiding: 

• a rigidly controlled process for 
school districts that want to 
initiate a ])rogram of sex 
education in the school in\*olv- 
ing parent notification and 
publn hearings, 

• stringent dass attendance 
recjuirements that dictate 90% 
attendance before course 

c redit ( an be given; 

• limited school counseling stall 
who, in many instances, pro- 
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vide only aptitude testing and 
help with eollege applications^ 

• a depressed economy that 
results in regional rivalries 
and the tieing of loyalties and 
interests to other states; 

• competing agendas of special 
interest groups that want the 
schools to address their ' pet 
concern"," such as a group 
wanting more safety informa- 
tion about off-road vehicles or 
fish and game management; 

• little opportunity for schools to 
be involved in child care, 
empl(>yment opportunities,> 
and other support services due 
to inadequate iunds and pro- 
gram design. 

Despite a bleak appraisal 
Idaho's best resource is the 
smallness of the state and school 
districts. People are fairly well 
acquainted, they know the people 
in their communities and who to 
work with in health, welfare, and 
ein|)loyment. There is a close, per- 
sonal working relationship that, in 
many cases, helps to at least serve 
the educational interests and needs 
of young peo|)le 

Jerry Evans, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Education 



• Employment and Training — 
Vermont 

^^What we^re trying to do is to 
present options and choices for the 
future to these joung people through 
working together with other groups 
in our state. 

How do adolescent pregnancy- 
issues impact upon today's work 
lorce? While statistical information 
in this area is scant, the numbers 
do show that among 16- and 
17-year-old females who are not in 
school,^ unemployment is nearly 40 
percent. Pragmatically, it means 
that there is going to be a group of 
untrained females coming into the 
work force at a time when 
ophisticated industries are calling 
for wcll-t rained, nighly skilled 
employees. The greatest number of 
new entrants into the work force in 
the next 15 to 20 years is going 
to be women. For parenting teens 
there will be a steep price tag for 
retraining and the requisite child 
tare. For these reasons, employ- 
ment and training programs across 
the nation need to be in the fore- 
front of the creating policies and 
programs to respond to this crisis 

On a national level, the Depait- 
nient of Lal)or is putting great 
emphasis on literacy training and 
meaningful summer jobs pro- 
grams In Verinont,^ the sunnner 
youth program includes a literacy 
component, a joint effort with the 
state Department of Fducation 
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Interagency Coordination — 
Problems and Opportunities 



State employment and trainmg 
programs are workmg closely with 
vocational education centers^ 
stressing that training lor young 
people be in areas that realistically 
reflect the job market. A con- 
ference to address the dropout 
problem was held in conjunction 
with the state Agency of Human 
Services, and the Department of 
Education will be playing a leading 
role as the conference reconvenes 
this year. "Reach Up," a welfare 
to work program similar to those 
established in California and 
Massachusetts, began this fiscal 
year. An innovative program that 
provides entrepreneurial training 
for young rural women is being 
tried as the state tries different 
';trategies to reach different 
populations. 

There are many approaches to 
deal with the problem,, but it is 
necessary that the different 
disciplines work together and stress 
cooperation, rather than turf 
issues. The question is how to deal 
with the various issues that arc a 
part of the adolescent pregnancy 
problem and show young boys and 
girls at the high school or elemen- 
tary school level that there are 
worthy things to be doing — that 
it's worthy to stay in school and 
make decisions for their future 

Sallie Soule, commissioner of the Ver- 
mont Department of Employment and 
Training. 



Cind\ Brown, director ol the 
Resource Center on Kdi cational 
Kquity o*' the Council of 
Chief St^ic School Offieers, 
moderated a second panel com- 
prised ol authorities from each 
discipline A spokesperson fiom 
private business who has funded 
pregnancy prevention programs 
also joined the panel in calling foi 
coordination among agencies to 
elfectivcly address the problem ol 
teen pregnancy and parenting 

• Human Services — Oklahoma 

" H V ha ve co m p I ica t ions ka r?i itig 
who yon should be talking to in all 
the other agencies that have some 
relationship to the adolescent 
pregnancy problems and on service 
responses to those problems, 

A strong populist tradition and 
mistrust of centralized authority 
have led to a complex governmental 
structure in Oklahoma that makes 
interagency coordination difficult. 
Over 200 board.s and commissions., 
most appointed by the governor, 
oversee various state agencies. For 
example,, vocational tech is a 
department separate from higher 
education, which is separate from 
elementary and secondary public 
school education Despite this net- 
work of departments, Oklahoma 
has negotiated several cooperative 
arrangements between agencies. 

The Department of Health has 
transferred 30 percent ol' the 
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maternal and child health li^rant to 
the human scr\icc\s department to 
use for families with needs bevond 
the scope of Medicaid. Recipro- 
cally.^ human services has con- 
tracted with the mental health and 
health departments for clinic ser\- 
ices using Medicaid funds. This 
arrangement assures that prenatal 
service and follow-up care for 
infants is a\aih*ble for low-income 
mothers,^ particularly teen mothers 

In employment,, a waiver ol the 
♦ederal age of child rec|uiremcnt 
allows Oklahoma to reciuire work 
or training of mothers receiving 
aid to lamilies with dej^cndent 
children, regardless of the age ol 
the child. As a result, j,)b 
placements over the last two years 
totaled about 7,000 per year.> one- 
lourth ol the caseload. For mothers 
with veiy young children,^ child 
care is paid for when available; 
otherwise stalf will not sanction a 
mother for failure to comply, 
teenagers who drop out of school 
to gi\e birth are j^iven a choice ol 
returning to school or preparmg 
for a general ecjui valency diploma 

The Kmployment Sc urity Com- 
mission has agreed to test any 
enrollees lor job phuement without 
cost to human services. Sinnlar 
agi cements exist with job trainm j^ 
service delivery areas (SDAs) 
which take as many as one out ol 
every four clients Irc^m th'' vveliare 
caseload 

There is a concerted effort to 
stimulate and encourage action 



Recently, a "Let's Talk" con- 
ference brought together key 
human ser\'ice agency managers. 
Job Training and Partnership 
administrators, and top vocational 
and technical training personnel all 
over the state to foster cooperative 
agreement among departments. 
More imagination is needed, parti- 
cularly on the local level ,> to cut 
the red tape and put the client 
first. 

Robert Fulton. Director of the 
Oklahoma Department of Human 
Servic C'y 



• Health— Illinois 

^'Individuals have highly indi- 
vidualized and multidimensional 
needs, and the kinds of systems that 
we deal with often compartynen- 
talize and fragment the services and 
provide them in a very discon- 
tinuous manner. 

Professionalism and turfism arc 
two barriers to interagency coor- 
dination. The health profession is 
particularly guilty of ''medicaliz- 
ing'' the issues of teen pregnancy 
and designing interventions around 
Its own definitions Statistics — 
''people with the tears washed 
off — make it easy for us to deal 
with the problems and forget that 
we are dealing with people. That 
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attitude needs to be overcome if 
we intend to tackle problems t! • t 
are multidimensional, such as 
teenage pregnancy. 

Although statistically teen preg- 
nancy reached its peak in the 
1970s and has since leveled of!,, the 
total overall economic costs related 
to teenage pregnancy in Illinois is 
estimated at over $850 million 
annually Clearly, new and mno- 
v'ative collaborative solutions are 
necessary both in Illinois and 
elsewhere A process that began in 
Illinois in 1980 points up the wide 
variety of participants necessary to 
successfully address the problem 

• In 1980,^ a coalition ol womeii 
legislators, research and 
demonstration professionals, 
and women's health groups 
introduced legislation pertain- 
ing to teen pregnancy that 
was subsequently not passed 

• A statewide task force on 
adolescent parent suppoit sei- 
viees,> comprised of eight state 
agencies,^ local professionals 
and teens,^ met lor 18 months 
to explore policy and service 
strategies 

• In 1982. the task force 
released a comprehensive plan 
that laid out a framework for 
interagency cooperation 

• Interagency collaboration 
within specific programs 
increased, and funding pools 
for adolescent services were 
established. 



• I'edeial job bills funds became 
.available in 1983 through tlu 
social ser\ices block giant,^ 
and funds were set aside lor 
statewide teenage pregnane} 
prevention and adolescent 
parent support services 
programs — invohing ten state 
agencies and numerous com- 
munity agenc les 

• The "Parents Too Soon" j)ro- 
graniy providing program 
options for pregnant and 
parenting teens, was 
expanded. The dejjaitinents of 
pulilic aid, children and 
family services, and pul)Iic 
health were designated ( o-lead 
agencies with the program 
director re[)orting to the direc- 
tors of all three agencies 

• Programming initiatives 
developed within each of - he 
three major agencies. 
Church, 1 Child," seeking 
adoptive parents from each 
congregation, ''Project 
Chan re," a work program; 
and a health department pro- 
posal to reduce infant 
mortality. 

• $2 million was added to the 
''Parents Too Soon" program 
to expand critical program 
elements, such as the addition 
of three more school-based 
clinics. 

These building blocks have been 
lifted into place by strong leader- 
ship from the governor and a real 
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coinniii lent from agency directors 
to collaborate and combine efforts. 

Bernard J. Turnock, M D , Director 
of the Illinois Department of Public 
Health 



• Employment — West Virginia 

**We simply want to coordinate 
and pull together the resources that 
are within the agencies of the state 
to attract and attack the high 
percentage of unemployment in this 
target group. 

West Virginia has a nuuh 
higher unemj)]()ynient rate tlian 
the national average. A dispropor- 
tionate amount are teenagers age 
16 to 20 In recognition of this, 
and the desire to reach high school 
dropouts,^ a statewide youth 
employment service program was 
designed in coordination with sister 
agencies in the human services., 
education, liealtli, ancl vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Though not specifically cieated 
in response to the problem ol 
teenage pregnancy, a carelul 
assessment will take the parti- 
cipants of this project and helj) 
them develop an employai)ihty 
j)lan so that they can design the 
yea is and future ahead ol them 
and achieve eniployability status. 



One-ilith oi all births in West 
\ irginia aie to teens, yet only one- 
tliiid aie^ bom out of wedlock. 
Agencies, tlieieloie, eoncentiate on 
l)rogram: to supi)ort and strengthen 
the lanuly It is im])ortant to make 
ever) effort to lielp these young 
jx'ople sta\ togethei, and local 
linkai^es can be developed with 
\arious community action pro- 
grams, cliurches, hel]>ing organiza- 
tions, .and statewide agencies to 
at ( ()m])lisli tins 

Adna 7 hornas, Cominissioncr of the 
Wc^t \'i rgi ma Depa ? hnni ( o f Em plo y - 
7nf7){ Saurity 



• Education — Connecticut 

''One of the beauties of inter- 
(igency coordination is there are 
some ways to lessen opposi- 
tion. . . no one agency can stand to 
be out front and take the political 
heat on this one. " 

One of the great debates raging 
is what the parameters of school 
responsibilities should be. Schools 
must deal with a wide range of 
issues — from poverty to health care 
to after-school care — and for that 
reason it is an advantage to ))ar- 
ticii)ate in agency coalitions for 
provision of services. 

Despite the attractiveness of 
':sing schools as the coordination 
site for services for pregnant and 
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parenting teens, there is not 
widespread support among parents 
for this. The statewide Connecticut 
Adolescent Pregnancy Council 
recommended that all schools be 
required to offer comprehensive 
services in the school setting, 
however, no schools responded 
favorably to the proposal and 
many would not allow it. This is 
where collaboration among other 
agencies pays off — no one agency 
must politically take the ''heat/' 

The public is often controlled by 
the politics surrounding teen 
pregnancy issues. Public education 
campaigns delivered by advocates 
will help garner support. Admini- 
strators need the further support of 
the governor and general assembly 
to make known the need for 
services. 

Interagency coope ation in Con- 
necticut is encouraged through 
requiring communities to submit 
joint budget proposals. For exam- 
ple, state human services agencies 
are planning to provide services to 
handicapped infants and toddlers. 
Strategies to deal with the prob- 
lems will be successful to jhe 
extent agencies are organized and 
present an integrated picture. 

Lorraine Arorison, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Education 
m Conner iicut 
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• Public and Private 
Partnerships — Illinois 

''Wc who are interestai in trying 
to achieve more prevention invhuiv 
corporations and foundations, as 
well as state, local, and federal 
bureaucracies — we perceive these 
opportunities for prevention and 
realize that together wc can achieve 
a lot more than trying to do it 
singly. ' ' 

The Ounce of Picvcntion Fund 
in Illinois is a public-private part- 
nership between privatef business 
and the state Depanipent of 
Children and Family Services that 
originated in 1982. What began 
five years ago as a $400,00 invest- 
ment matched by state funds has 
now expanded to include multiyear 
grants from more than ten founda- 
tions and corporations and three 
agencies of the federal Department 
of Health and Human Services. 
The budget has grown from the 
initial $800,000 to $7.6 million. 

The project started as an 
attempt to ilnd a way to prevent 
child abuse and neglcct,> the incid- 
ence of which was costing the state 
$230 million a year. A recjuest for 
$23,000 to set up a drop-in center 
for parents of young children was 
turned into a challenge to set up 
six sites throughout the state. The 
sites were well received by the 
target communities, which encou- 
raged increased funding, both 
private and public,> to cope with 



tho crisis of tccn births. There arc 
approximately 24,000 births to 
teenagers each year in Illinois, 
costing individuals and businesse: 
about $853 million. Corporations 
have an interest in trying to pre- 
vent some of the costly outcomes 
of child abuse, prison, teenage 
pregnancy, dropouts, infant 
mortality, functional illiteracy ,> and 
related problems. 

Much can be said for the public- 
private partnership concept* 



brought in at the very beginning 
so tha^ successful programs don't 
die on the vine because there's no 
tax money to carry them on. 

Irving Harris, President of the Ounce 
of Prevention Fund avd Chairman of 
the Excel Committee of Pitt way 
Corporation 



• Foundation funds create ilex- 
ibility in programming not 
available through the state. 

• Experimental programs, not 
dependent upon legislative 
approval can be implemented 
quickly 

• Programs do not have to wait 
for state annual funding cycles 
to obtain funds. 

• Private funds cut across 
bureaucratic lines to establish 
meaningful relationships 
among leaders in business, 
foundations, and state 
agencies 

• Constituencies such as chur- 
ches; school systems, and local 
human service, health, and 
employment and training 
agencies work together to 
avoid a fragmented approach 
to services. 

Private funds for social policy 
initiatives will never be enough, 
however. The government must be 
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State teams 



XA vital part of the conlciciuc 
was small g»'oup meetings that 
allowed state teams to form specilu 
strategies. Team reports summa- 
rized each state's ''bluepnnt for 
action. " 

• Articulate to the legislatuie 
the need to become more 
aggressive on adolescent 
pregnancy issues. 

• Create an interdepartmental 
policy development commission 

• Coordinate joint fimding 
requests and propose a legis- 
lative package for community 
grants. 

• Continue support for the 
existing state project 

• Organize a second statewide 
conference on adolescent 
pregnancy 

(Aihfcnnia 

• Focus primarily on prevention 
to counteract messages young 
people are getting from the 
media that promote sexual 
activity. 

• Develop a self-esteem cam])aign 
to coincide^ with ''Friday 
Night Live/' a weekly teen 
e\ent that uses rock music in 
an attempt to prevent sub- 
stance abuse. 

• Offer teens a $500 grant for 
completing high school. 

• Expand current welfare -to- 
work program to include teen 
parents. 



(.jmnath tit 

• Meet with (oncerned groups 
to id(Mitifv imponani initiatnes 

• Sub iiiit a packagt* ol lunding 
(^prions developed in lesponse 
to legislative task foice 
recommendations. 

• Focus on tir'ee sub-populations 
10 to 15 year olds, 16 to IH 
\ear olds, who are work 
incentive program recipients 
init out of work; and teen 
mothers, in an effort to pre*- 
\ent a second child. 

Idaho 

• (>()nvene an Interdepartmental 
task h)r( e in order to deter- 
mine the scope of adolescent 
pregnancy iii the state. 

• CMiallenge the task force to 
develop strategies that depend 
on integrated services and 
interdepartmental cooperation 

• Adapt survey instruments 
h'om other states in order to 
collect data. 

Illinois 

• Increase efforts to evaluate 
existing programs to deter- 
mine what does and does not 
work. 

• Focu.s more attention on 
\'ounger groups — se\enth and 
eighth graders and elementar\' 
students 

• Include the directors of Mental 
Hcaltl 'nd the Board of Educa- 
tion in quarterly meetings, 

• Add more school-based clinics. 
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Dc\c!()j; a can.j^ait^n to UMta 

Hisj)anic teens. 

Hold a national conferenc i 

stimulate and ehallenge other 

states 



Mary land 

• Continue initiatives of the 
state rejx)rt, ''Interagency 
Plan for Children with S])eeial 
Needs," which,- in part, 
details special needs of preg- 
nant an;i parenting teens. 

• Identify and reach high-risk 
adolescent parents with ade- 
quate medical care and refer- 
ral to appropriate services. 

• Begin work on four family 
support centers already 
designated and the two more 
in the request for proposal 
stage, 

• Create a Gove or's Council 
on Adoler,cent Pregnancy. 

• Continue interdiscij)linary 
team meetings. 

Massachusetts 

• Work through existing j)ro- 
grams and an interagency 
grOv^p, under the Governor's 
direction, to coordinate 
statewide strategies. 

• Foster increased coo))eration 
at a central level. 

Michgaji 

• Monito task force nx'onimen- 
dations for ])rogre.ss in existing 
services. 



• C'ontinue co.nmunity ])lanning 
eiiorts in 25 designated area.s 
that use i)n>ate grou])s, 
churches,' j^iublic health agen- 
cies, teens, and j^arents to fill 
gai)s in services to ])regnant or 
])arenting teer.s. 

• Continue *'youth 0])])ortunity 
ac^' jnts" that award educa- 
tion \ouchers or cash for stay- 
ing in school. 

• Focus on those ])rogranis tliat 
bring a high return on invest- 
ment for long-term welfare 
clients by working with the 
''demand side" of the employ- 
ment j)roblem — the business 
community. 

Srw Mexico 

• Continue to work through t!ie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
tribal councils to reach Native 
American teens. 

• Educate young men about the 
resj)onsibilities of fatherhood, 
especially the financial costs, 
focusing on the state's ability 
to garni.sh wages and mterce])t 
income tax iciunds 

• Expand Medicaid benefits and 
use the early periodic screen- 
ing and diagnostic treatment 
program more effectively. 

• Develop more health clinics 
that are responsive to teens 
who are i)regnant. 

Oklahoma 

• Imi)ose child sui)ix)rt court 
orders as early as |)ossible to 
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require young fathers to accept 
work and possibly sanction 
those who are not working. 

• Organize local, regional, and 
state-level groups on teenage 
pregnancy and encourage and 
assist civic and religious 
groups that already have an 
active interest. 

• Promote after-school pro- 
grams, expand availability oi' 
prenatal clinics, and pursue 
day care in the public schools. 

Texas 

• Organize an interagency 
council on teen pregnancy 
that would include the youth 
commissioner, health and 
human services coordinating 
councils, mental lealth/mental 
retardation officials child sup- 
port enforcemeni administra- 
tors,, and the probation 
commissioner. 

• Charge the commission to 
issue a renort by fall 1987 and 
develop a directory of services. 

• Develop a call to action based 
on existing data. 

Utah 

• Commit a staff person from 
each agency to develop a 
working paper within one 
month to be presented to the 
governor. 

• Recommend the appointment 
of a 20-member blue ribbon 
committee to determine the 
scope of the problem, identify 
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enisling resources and costs,, 
assess what j)rograms are 
effective, and develop funding 
for new strategies, 

• Report the committee's find- 
ings to legislatis'e committees 

Vermont 

• Use the teen pregnancy rate, 
second pregnancy rate, and 
percentage of low-birth-weight 
babies as benchmarks to 
determine the success of new 
initiatives, 

• Develop performance contracts 
with local agencies to hold 
local,^ state, private, and not- 
for-profit agtiicies accountable 
for positive outcomes for 
teens, 

• Implement experimental pro- 
grams in counties that have a 
high teen pregnancy rate, 

• Encourage cross-training in 
agencies to promote inter- 
agency cooperation, 

• Work to improve the attitudes 
of school personnel toward 
teen mothers and fathers. 

West Virginia 

• Provide full physical exams to 
.special needs children prior to 
kindergarten with follow-up 
after sixth grade. 

• Set up health and social serv- 
ices sites to meet the total 
needs of high-risk youth. 

• Establish a formal interagency 
coordinating council with the 
governor's support. 
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• Use case managers to eoor- 
dinate services lor the child 
and family and provide per- 
sonal contact. 

Wisconsin 

• Compile detailed descriptions 
of programs that work. 

• Develop and request budget 
initiatives to facilitate discus- 
sions among agencies. 

• Define principles under which 
agencies would cooperate and 
communicate those directives 
to lower-level staff to avoid 
turf battles. 
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NEW CHANCE 



In 1979, the Ford Found: non 
and the Department of Labor's 
work inccntiv^e (WIN) office 
funded 'Trojeet Rediieetion," a 
demonstration project to help preg- 
nant and parenting teens from 
poverty backgrour.ds enhance (heir 
chances of becoming self- sufficient 
The project ,^ managed by the 
Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC), 
targeted 14 to 17 year olds on 
welfare or eligible for welfare who 
had not completed high school or 
an equivalency degree. Through 
comprehensive services that 
included health, education, 
employment, family plannmg, 
parenting, and other life manage- 
ment skills. Redirection was a col- 
laborative effort that used a 
brokering model to ':arry out its 
goals. A key component was the 
community woman concept — the 
use of volunteers to serve as 
friends, tutors, and role models. 

Early results of research, aimed 
at assessing the long-term program 
affects on teens, looked encour-^g- 
ing. Based on early successes, the 
project expanded from three sites 
across the country to a total of 
eleven sites. 

At 24-months following program 
entry, however, most of the 
positive impacts seen at 12 months 
disappeared. Redirection teenagers 
were no better off than teens in 
the comparison group of teenagers 
not receiving Redirection inter- 
vention — there was no difference 



m terms of educational attamment,^ 
employment, > or .subsequent 
pregnancies. 

Although disturbed by the find- 
ings, MDRC decided to take a 
liesh look and see if there were 
ahf'rnative approa:hes that could 
be more effective than Redirection, 
Through a consortium of public 
and private lunding sv)urce.s,> 
M ORC is now developing a 
bolder, more comprehensive and 
intensive intervention entitled 
"New Chance The goals are 
similar to those of Redirection: 
increase participants' employment 
and earnings; decrease relianco^ on 
public assistance; increase educa- 
tion, reduce sui)sequent pregnan- 
cies; and im|;ro\e family 
functioning 

New Chance is in its develop- 
mental stage. Model designers are 
reviewing the literature and confer- 
ring with the experts in the 
field — policy makers, researchers, 
program operators — a.sking their 
advice on the best way to address 
(he problem. 

Frank Furstenberg's .7-year 
lollow-up study of 300 adolescent 
mothers and their children in 
Baltimore is being given careful 
attention. His findings refute the 
myth of lifetime failure for this 
group; rather,^ half of the original 
300 now have incomes over 
$13,000, and one-quarter have 
uKomes above $25,000. David 
Klwood's study o 'he dynamics of 
weH'are dependency shows (hose at 
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greatest risk for long-term 
dependence on welfare are young, 
never-married women who apply 
for a^d to families with dependent 
children before the child is three 
years old. The two most reliable 
predictors of a woman's ability to 
escape welfare are her educational 
level and whether or not she 
worked prior to receiving welfare. 

In response to what is now 
known, New Chance will incor- 
porate the following stra es* 

• target AFDC women between 
the ages of 17 and 21 who 
have at least one child and 
who do not have a high school 
diploma or equivalency 
degree; 

• focus on job training and 
work experience; 

• emphasize education, not in 
the traditional school or GED 
program, but through alter- 
native curricula that use 
individualized lesson plans 
and computer-assisted instruc- 
tion; 

• stress family planing, con- 
traceptive techniques, and 
responsible sexual behavior; 

• build in child care and 
development services m 
response to studies showing 
that children of early child- 
bearers do substantially worse 
academically, emotionally, 
and socially than the children 
whose mothers delay their first 
child until after age 20; 



• continue the community 
woman concept and case 
management approach; 

• structure a program schedule 
that will have four intensive 
days and allow one day free 
for teen mothers to deal with 
individual responsibilities such 
as interviews, clinic visits, and 
outside agency assistance, 

• employ incentives to motivate 
teens to stay with the program 
such as guaranteed job 
placements, financial credits to 
bridge health coverage,, and 
teen father involvement 

Robert Ivry, Vice-president of the 
Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation 
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Building For The Future 




^^Oiir beginning here is our first 
achievement, our coming together. But 
it^s going to be a false start if ive can^t 
bring this diversity of leadership back 
to our states and particularly into each 
community. It will he a false start if 
we can^t build these coalitions of 
diversity at home. — Edgar May 
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T^hc foundation laid, the 
framework in place, Wingspread II 
participants turned their attention 
to building for the future. In a 
final open session, colleagues from 
the diverse areas represented 
exchanged ideas and recommenda- 
tions — brick and mortar 
approaches involving diversity, 
coordination, and cooperation. 
Conference chair Ruth Massinga, 
secretary of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, sum- 
marized opportunities for action: 

• Completing the conference 
evaluation asking for specific 
feedback on what dialogues 
still need to take place, how 
the sponsoring organizations 
in each state can be more 
responsive, what materials 
mentioned at this conference 
would be helpful; 

• Putting together a funding 
packp^s; so that the 26 state 
teams on the waiting list can 
take part in a similar 
conference; 

• Developing a common set of 
indicators with regard to 
adolescent pregnancy, perhaps 
coordinated through the 
Department of Labor 
Statistics,^ Center for Health 



Statistics, or the Center for 
Education Statistics; 

• Planning a follow-up con- 
ference to talk about inter- 
agency issues and encouraging 
representatives of the various 
disciplines to address their 
concerns at one another's 
national meetings; 

• Compiling summaries of the 
package of programs available 
in each state, coordinated 
througl. the central offices of 
each state; 

• Analyzing those states that 
have a very activist posture on 
sex education in the schools, 
availability of contraceptives 
and abortions, etc. to see how 
that relates to the overall 
pregnancy rate, and research 
on differences in Western 
European attitudes and 
American culture regarding 
sexuality; 

• Confronting the whole issue of 
parental responsibility, paren- 
tal education, and sexuality; 

• Working to ensure that federal 
funds to states remain as flex- 
ible as possible in their use; 

• Condensing the two-volume 
National Academy of Sciences 
project recommendations into 
a workable size and format. 
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the american public 
Welfare association 



APWA is a not-for-profit, membership association that 
provides national leadership in the field of social services 
policy and administration. Its objectives include conducting 
policy analysis and research; acting as representatives of 
state and local human service agencies to the executive and 
legislative branches of the federal government; .serving as a 
source of information on social service legislation and 
trends; and providing educational and training support to 
public welfare personnel. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

Carnegie Corporation of New York is a philanthropic 
foundation that was created by Andrew Carnegie in 1911 to 
promote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the United States. 
Subsequently, its charter was amended to grant use of funds 

certain other countries. The foundation has a long 
history of interest in the issue of adolescent pregnancy and 
since 1983 has committed over $4 million to grants aimed 
at rhe prevention of adolescent pregnancy. 

THE CHARLES STEWART MOTT 

FOUNDATION 

The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation was founded in 
1926 for educational, charitable, and scientific purposes. 
Since 1935, the national grant-making foundation has pro- 
vided support for community education in areas such as 
teenage pregnancy, family program.s, community com- 
munication, senior family members, community policing,^ 
and community health. 

THE JOHNSON FOUNDATION 

AT WINGSPREAD 

The Johnson Foundation, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, is a 
privately operai?d foundation established in 1959 by the 
family-owned company S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (John.son 
Wax). The foundation serves as a convening authority for 
conferences, which usually are held in cooperation with one 
or more other institutions or associations. The character of 
the foundation defines four broad categories for action: 
international understanding, educational excellence, 
improvement of the human environment, and intellectual 
and cuhural growth. 




